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nTTRODUCTION. 






It is too often the case, that fictitious stories are put 
into the hands of children, which contain no good moral, 
and which have an injurious effect on their minds. The 
wiiter has avoided these, and now presents to his juvenile 
readers, afittle book of siraple/*a4Pi, which he sincerely 
hopes may not only interest them but prove benefi- 
cial. In writing these pages it has given the author 
great pleasure ; for he always loves to do that which 
may, in any degree, please the young, and ^ncoi^rage 
them to walk in the paths of piety and usefulness. 

August, 1832. 
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COMMON INCIDENTS. 



THB lilTTIilfi PRISON BOY« 

The parents of Charles B were not 

pious — and he was suffered to grow up in 
sin, without any parental restraint. When 
quite young, he would lie, and^wear, and 
steal, and even get drunk. After a number 
of ineffectual attempts to bring Charles 
under religious instruction in the Sabbath 
school, he was at last persuaded to attend. 
From the time he commenced his attend- 
ance at school,' he seemed an altered boy. 
He was not known to commit anv of those 
sins in which he before was so hardened. 
After he had been to school regularly each 
Lord's day, for about eight or ten weeks, 



8 rilK LITTLE PRISON BOY. 

he was met, one Sabbath morning, by two 
or three bad boys, who were his fOTrarer as- 
sociates in sin ; and by persuasion, they ob- 
tained his consent, to go with them, instead 
of attending school. That day, these boys, 
by some iheans unknown, entered a store, 
and took therefrom a small sum of money. 
They were soon detected, and poor Charles 
was cast into the house of correction, there 
to lament^ that, instead of obeying his 
teacher, he had listened to the voice of his 
wicked companions. A ball of iron was 
chained to one of Charles's feet, to keep 
him from running^ away, while his hands 
were employed in picking oakum. While 
in this situation, his teacher visited him of- 
ten, to converse with him — and Charles ap- 
peared very sorry for his conduct, and was 
very anxious to be set at liberty. He prom- 
ised he would in future attend the Sabbath 
school, and go no more into the company 
of wicked boys. His liberty was obtained, 
and Charles once more was seen among 
the children of the Sabbath school, recit- 
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ing Jus Jesson, and listening with apparent 
interest to his teacher's instructions. He 
behaved exceedingly well for sometime. 
But by and by his interest began to abate ; 
and, to get away from the school, he told 
his teacher he was going out of town. — 
Charles left town, and returned in a day or 
two; but entered no more the Sabbath 
school. He did not wish to hear of Jesus' 
love to children ; nor of that God who con- 
not look upon sin but with displeasure. Not 
a great while after Charles left his school, 
he again broke into a store, and took a con- 
siderable amount of money. He was de- 
tected, as the guilty always are sooner or 
later, and was taken to jail, and there con- 
fined, till the day of his trial should come. 
He was sentenced to hard labor in the State 
prison for a number of years. And now, 
instead of enjoying the privileges of a 
Sabbath school, with a kind teacher, and 

kind friends, Charles B is obliged to 

work hard to obtain his daily bread. 
What a gloomy place a prison is ! How 
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12 THE GOOD GRANDMOTH£R. 

Although Mrs. W**** was not in any 
way related to me, I always called her by 
the endearirtg name of ^ Grandma,' and lov- 
ed her as well as if she had been in reality 
so. And I believed she loved me too; for,, 
whenever she had been presented with an 
orange, an apple, or anything that children 
love, she could not be easy till she had di- 
vided it among her grandchildren and my- 
self, and so exact were our portions, that 
we were all satisfied, and were never in the 
habit of saying, 'Charles has got the big- 
get piece, I wont have this!' or, 'You al- 
ways give Henry the most, and I do n't want 
any ! ' and then in anger throw our portion^ 
on the floor. I say, we were never in this 
habit — and grandma was so careful to 
please us always, that I believe if either of 
us had received a double share, it would 
have passed by without a murmuring word. 
So much for having a kind, and pleasant, 
and Christian grandmpther. 

Perhaps it will be well to tell my readers 
that Mrs. W**** is still alive. She is more 
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WS 'UL f IND THE WOOD. 13 

than four scor^ and ten years old. Since 
I have grown up to manhood, I often visit 
her, and spend many agreeable hours in 
her company. Her hair has all growa 
white, and her face is quite wrinkled. Slie 
converses remarkably well for a Woman so 
old, and her eyesight is Very good. I do 
not think she will live a great while longer,^ 
but she is prepared to die. 



1¥B *I«I« FIND THB WOQID. 

Not^any miles from oDe of the princi- 
pal towns in New-England, lived a widow 
woman, who was so poor, that she could 
scarcely maintain herself. She was not a 
professor of religion : but seeing the Lord's 
dayt^spent rn idleness and play by the chil- 
dren around her, ft number of years^since, 
she thought she would open a school on the 
Sabbath, and instruct them, provided they 
were willing to attend. She spoke to h|^ 
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neighbors about it, but they did not favor 
her design. But still she resolved * to try,' 
and do what she could. Accordingly on 
•4be following Sabbath she saw two or three 
children pass her house — she called them 
in, and'^quired of them, if they would not 
like to attend a Sabbath school ? Each one 
•^answered, 'Yes' — and that very day, with 
these few scholars, she commenced her 
school, by reading from the Bible, and con- 
versing with them on the subject of reli- 
gion. At the close of the school, she in- 
vited them to come, on the following Sab- 
bath, and to bring with them as many of 
their little playAnates, as were wiping to 
attend. The next Sabbath they came, and 
brought with them a number of their asso- 
ciates ; and from that time the school be- 
gan gradually to increase, until the room 
was crowded. JS'ow her neighbors were 
' conviBced that a schooLwas needed^ and 
by their help, the poor widow provided her- 
self with a room sufficiently large, to ac- 
comiQodate all the children that flocked 
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together to receive religious instruction. 
The school was well filled during the whole 
summer — but when cold weather com- 
menced, and it was necessary to have a fin, 
the teacher, not being able to procure tlie 
wood herself, told the childrenfthat she 
t should be obliged to discontinue the school, 
as long as the cold weather lasted — ' for,^ 
said she, 'lam poor, and cannot furnish the 
wood.' But the children did not wish that 
she should discontinue the school. ' If you 
will keep it through the winter,' said they, 
' we '11 find the wood.' And the school was 
continued, and the children, instead of 
spending all their leisu0# time during the 
week, in play, went about to gather up 
sticks, sufficient to build a fire on the fol- 
lowing Sabbath. The school continued all 
that winter in a flourishing condition; — 
and the poor woman did not have to labor 
alone, for other Jteachers came in, who 
were willing to engage in promoting that 
cause, which has always been owned and 
blessed by Heaven. 
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16 WE 'll find the wood. 

Now, children, I want all of you to tbink 
that you can do good : whenever you have 
an opportunity, do not let it pass unimprov- 
ed. Before the^e children provided wood 
foi: the fire, some of them, by their exer- 
tion, brought their playmates into the school. 
Say not then, 'There 's nothing for us to 
"do,' but look around : do you not know of 
some, who do not attend the Sabbath 
school ? Go and invite them to attend with 
you on the following Sabbath, and in this 
way, even the youngest of you can be the 
means of doing much good. 

I feel anxious that every child should be 
actively engaged Id some employment that 
will benefit others. If you now attend a 
Sabbath school, that is to be discontinued 
during the cold weather, will you not make 
inquiries, and see if you cannot, by your 
exertions, induce the teachers to continue 
it. . O, if you felt half as much the impor- 
tance of doing good, as those little chil- 
dren felt, of whom you have been read- 
ing, I should have no hesitancy in saying. 
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that you wuold find out some way wherein 
you could be as usefully employed for the 
benefit of others. * . 



WHAT I BXPBCT OF JUT SCHOIiARS. 

4 

I expect my scholars will be constant 
and punctual at the Sabbath school, and 
be well prepared to recite their lessons and 
to hear the remarks that may be made. 

I expect my scholars, if they can, to an- 
swer every question I put to them — but if 
they cannot, to say so. 

I expect my scholars to be kind to each 
other, and obedient to me, and when I tell 
them they must do so and so, to do it with- 
out a murmuring word, or a pouting lip. 

I expect my scholars will remember their 
promises on the Sabbath, and try to abide 
by them during all the week. 

I expect my scholars to be true to their 
word. When I tell them they must pray 
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every day, and they acknowledge it to be 
their duty, and say they will endeavor to, I 
want they should do so — and not come to 
. school the following Sabbath, and say, ' I 
fofgot all about it.' 

I expect my scholars will ke^ from all 
vicious companions, and profane and idle 
boys, and try to be as serious all the week, 
as they are on the Sabbath when I am talk^ 
ing to them. 

I expect my scholars to use their influ- 
ence with their companions, to induce them 
to attend the school punctually and con- 
stantly, to treat each other with affection 
whenever they nifeet, and endeavor during 
the week, to do all in their power, to re- 
commend the Sabbath school, by their con- 
duct aqd example. 
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nOlV A POOR BOY V17]UrB» OCT. 

* Edward R ! why were you absent 
from school this morning ? '-— said a master 
to a little boy, who was seldom present threil 
half days in successioa : * It appears to me 
that you cannot be kept at home so often 
-*- tell me, where were you this forenoon ? ' 
The boy rose in his seat, and replied — 
* Mother kept me at home to pick up chips.' 

Edward R was the only son of a poor 

woman, who was in very destitute circum- 
stances, and had a large family to maintain. 
And Edward, instead of being privileged 
to attend the school with his fellow youth, 
was obliged to help his poor mother, and 
leave his studies to gather up chipe. It 
cannot be expected that' he made much 
proficency while in scbbol ; — he was so 
often absent, it is a wonder that be did not 
forget all that he learned. I attended the 
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same school with Edward : he was a near 
neighbor of mine. Sometimes I would 
meet him when school was out, and he of- 
ten would request me to go with him, and 
help gather some chips. 'I will haul you 
down on the sled,' he would say,' if you will 
help me.' And frequently I accompanied 
him. Although Edward was a few years 
older than myself, I frequently associated 
with him, and found him a very agreeable 
companion. He often did little jobs for me 
— such as paste my kite, bend my bow, or 
file my skates. He was so good-natured 
and generous, that I was never tired of his 
company. Unlike a great many other boys, 
be was not fond of quarreling and fighting ; 
never used profane or bad language, and 
was always ready to give assistance when 
needed. Although born in poverty, he did 
not mind hia patched and tattered clothes, 
but was as cheerful and happy as any of us. 
Thus was Edward R -, when in child- 
hood and youth -^generous and sociable 
— poor and contented — loving and belb v- 
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ed. No tender father guided his youthful 
feet in virtue's path, and his mother never 
taught him to lisp his morning and evening 
prayers, to his God and Redeemer. 

The reader would not be surprised lo 
hear, perhaps, that Edward turned out a 
miserable bieing. But it is the reverse. As 
you pass down a populous street,- you wilt 

observe the name of Edward R , in 

round letters, on a sign attached to a large 
building, where daily, Edward and his work- 
men may be found diligently employed. 
He has as much work as he can conven- 
iently perform. . But how came this poor 
boy, the son of a poor woman, in so desir- 
able a situation f the reader is ready to in- 
quire. I will tell you. Edward from his 
youth, was always steady ; what little he 
possessed, while an apprentice, was not 
foolishly squandered away, without bene- 
fitting either himself or others. He never 
made companions of the idle, nor spent his 
leisure hours in a bar room. Being thus 

exemplary in his deportment, he finished 
b2 
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^2 HOW A POOR BOY TURNED OUT. 

his apprenticeship with joy — worked as a 
journeyman for a short time, and then com- 
menced business for himself, with flattering 
prospects of an abundance of work. 

Edward is now married — is the father 
of a family, and owns the house which he 
now occupies. His dwelling is commodi- 
ous, and is situated in a central and pleas- 
ant part of the town. But although he has 
prospered beyond his expectations, there is 
something else which pleases me more to 
tell about than anything beside. Edward 
R is a hopeful Christian ! and a mem- 
ber of the same church to which I belong. 
We stood out together, from the large con- 
gregation, and there solemnly vowed to 
take the great Jehovah as our guide and 
our friend. And now I frequently pass a 
{5leasant and profitable hour with my pious 
friend in his work-shop, conversing about 
those things which pertain to our everlast- 
ing well-being. Sometimes, in thought, we 
go back to our early days, and talk over our 
juvenile sports, and wonder and astonish- 
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ment strike us, that we are now so differ- 
ently situated from many of our childhood 
companions, whose parents were placed in 
much more comfortable circumstances than 
ours, and who once bid fair for lives of ex- 
tensive usefulness. I pity — from my heart 
I pity the condition in which some of those 
are placed, who were once so happy, so 
joyous, and so full of hope. How often — 
how very often have I been led to exclaim, 
with the pious and devoted Watts — 

Why was I made to hear thy voice, 

And enter while there 's room — 
While thousands make a wretched choice, 

And rather starve than come ? 



S-Wlfi^AR NOT AT AUL^t 



Among all the bad practices of men, 
there is none which is more henious in the 
sight of God, than to use his name irrever- 
ently. The child who commits this sin, I 

have often thought, would be willing to do 
b3 
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almost anything that is wicked. One Sab- 
bath, as I came out of school, a little boy 

said to me, ' Mr. P , that boy, (pointing 

to a little mate) has been swearing.' ' O, 
I have not,' replied the boy ; and I caution- 
ed them, lest they should inadvertently 
commit this sin, and left them. As I de- 
parted, I heard the latter boy say to the 
other, 'Why did you say that I had been 
swearing? — I do n't swear on Sundays.' 
This boy then, must have thought, that, be- 
cause he took God's name in vain on other 
days, and not on the Sabbath, he was not 
guilty. Lest there be other children who 
think the same, let me tell you, that when- 
ever or wherever. you commit this sin, you 
are guilty of disobeying your Maker, who 
has said, that he will not hold him guiltless^ 
who taketh his name in vain. Do be care- 
ful, children, and swear not, but love and 
reverence your Creator. 
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A TENANT OF THS IVORKHOUSE. 

* Are you acquainted with James N****? ' 
inquired a woman of me. 

' Ah, yes,' I replied, ' he was my early 
associate — and in his company I have pas- 
sed many a pleasant hour.' 

' I remember him ever since he was quite 
a yoath,' said the woman, 'and what a pret- 
ty, harmless boy he was. I used to notice 
him frequently when in play, as I lived in 
the house nearly opposite to his father's — 
and often thought, that, if he lived to grow 
up, he would become an active, intelligent, 
and useful member of society : and so 
thought a great many. But how have we 
been disappointed ! ' 

This wonxan was no less disappointed 
than myself. If ever any one bid fair to 
become an honored and respected man, it 
was James N*^**. He attended school 
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pretty constantly till he was old enough to 
learn a trade. During the first part of hid 
apprenticeship, his work-shop was nearly 
opposite the store in which I was occupied 
— and frequently I would take to myself a 
few moments to visit him, and converse 
with him while about his work. I seldom 
knew him to leave his business, for any tri- 
fling thing. He was diligent and steady^ 

About this time a circumstance occurred, 
that debarred me from having any more in- 
terviews with James for a long time. I 
think it was two or three years before I saw 
him again. Then I had no opportunity to 
speak to him. Sometime after, I met him 
in the company of one whom I knew to bo 
of a reckless disposition — he was disso- 
lute, intemperate and profane. O, how as- 
tonished was I, to see him in the company 
of such a one ! ' Is not that James N**** ? ' 
I inquired. I was answered in the affirma- 
tive — and I was struck with astonishment 
at his altered appearance. Aa I passed 
him, he did not appear to distinguish me^ 
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and therefore I did not choose to make 
myself known. From the person of whom 
I asked the above question, I learned that 
James had of late been very intemperate 
— had given up his trade, and joined the 
company of the most profligate and aban- 
doned. My heart sickened at the thought. 
I could have wept over his fate — but tears 
were of no avail. He was gone — gone 
forever I feared. The drunkard's seal was 
already stamped upon his forehead, and his 
soul was insensible to the pure and unsul- 
lied joys of those, who lead lives of useful 
employment, and who are joined by faith 
to that multitude of holy beings who sur- 
round the throne of Heaven. 

James N is yet a young man : and 

he knows no other home than that which 
the dismal walls of a workhouse aflbrdfl; 
There he may be seen with a numerous 
train of wretched beings, killing his noble 
existence, in some petty employment. And 
there he must always reside, unless he make 
a thorough reform, and again become a 
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useful and respected citizen. Intempe- 
rance and theft carried him thither^and he 
has long been a stranger to peace and en- 
joyment. When I think what James once 
was, I pity his condition, and feel constrain- 
ed to raise the voice of alarm, that ail may 
take warning, and forsake those ways which 
lead to the same unhappy consequences. 

Shun wicked company. If James had nev- 
er associated with other persons, than those 
with whom he passed his early youth, he 
would never have been in his present situ- 
ation, where he has but few to pity him, 
and none to share his sorrows. Be very 
careful that you are not led away unawares. 
Confide in none, except those whom you 
know to be your real friends, and who labor 
for your present and future good. There 
are, doubtless, those who would be gl^dio 
iee you practice those vices, which have 
degrafded themselves, and who will do their 
utmost to lead you astray. I. say again, 
be very careful that you are not led away 
by the wicked. Be always on your guard* 
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Watch against temptation, and often seek 
direction from above. Perhaps you naay 
say, 'There is no danger — I am secure.' 
So many a youth has said before you — so 

thoi^ht James N . They fell — and 

so D^^ you fall. Once more I say, and I 
ca^Rt say it too often, be careful with 
whom you associate, and shun — shun the 
company of the wicked. 



HUMAN MORTiLLITY. 



It is a difficult task for the young to sit 
clown and think upon the brevity of life. 
They are perfectly willing to admit the 
truth, that ' time is short,' but are unwil- 
ling to live as though they believe it. This 
tingle thought, ' I must die,' I should think 
were sufficient to lead any mind to" reflect 
upop the solemn hour of death. It is com- 
puted, that, throughout the world, no less 
than four thousand human beings die in the 
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short space of an hour— -more than one a 
second. According to this statement, nine' 
ty-six thousand die in the course of twenty- 
four hours — six hundred (md seventy-two 
thousand in a week — two thousand Mght 
hundred and eighty thousand in a montlBRnd 
thirty-Jive million and forty thousand jn a 
single year. 

To make up this immense number who 
are annually swept from the stage of life, 
how many are called, who have not reached 
the age of twenty, ten, or even five years ! 
I suppose, if the ages of all who die, were 
added together, the average age of man 
would fall short of twenty^five years. Cer- 
tainly then, more than half who are born, 
never live to see twenty years. This truth 
should be indelibly stamped on the mind of 
every child. There are a hundred chances 
against one, that he will live to be, what 
is generally called, a middle aged man. If 
we were to keep an accurate account of 
the deaths that occur in our own neighbor- 
hoods, we should find, that by far the great- 
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er part die in inftincy and youth. Dear 
children, what an argument is this in favor 
of being early prepared for death ! And 
will you not let it sink deep into your hearts, 
and there abide, till you have surrendered 
yourselves to the Savior ? It may be you, 
whom death h£^ marked for his victims to 
swell up the gr6at catalogue of those who 
will die the present year. And are you 
prepared? — tell me, Are you prepared to 
die f If you are not, suffer me to tell you 
in love, and with a sincere desire for your 
everlasting good, that, if you do not spee- 
dily repent, you may be called to lie down 
in never ending sorrow. 



A HAPPY DKATH. 



It is but seldom that we hear of so much 
patience minifested under so intense ago- 
ny, as was exhibited in a son of Rev. Mr. 
Pomeroy, of Gorham, who died in 1331, in 
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the eighth year of his age. For the last 
seven months of his life, he was unable to 
move an inch — and suffering all ihe time 
as much as he did on the day of his death. 
Yet all these distressing pains were borne 
without a murmuring word, or a complain- 
ing look. His attachment to prayer dur- 
ing his whole sickness, which lasted over a 
twelvemonth, was truly remarkable; and 
especially to family devotion he was un- 
commonly attached. He would request to 
be awakened, if he should happen to fall 
asleep at such a season, even when in his 
keenest agony. When any of his friends 
.calfed to see him, he would invariably re- 
quest them to kneel beside his bed and 
pray. And he was greatly astonished to 
know that every body did not observe fam- 
itj^ pfayers. 

One day he was visited by a man who 
had never prayed in his family. 'Now, sir,' 
said the little boy, ' I want y«u to pray 
for me.' 

* Well, I do pray for you, it is my heart's 
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desire, that you may be relieved from pain 
and be happy.' 

'But I want you to pray with me.' 
The man refused. Still he was urged, 
and urged again so earnestly, that he was 
at last prevailed upon. 

' I will pray with you, my dear little boy,' 
said the man of sixty years, and inmiedi- 
ately fell upon his knees and offered an 
appropriate prayer. 

This affectionatej suffering child, although 
as much attached to life, perhaps, as any 
one, never expressed a desi||;6 to live ; and 
when asked by those whom be^had reques^^ 
cd to pray wilh him, for what thejr^.shopldyirj 
pray, he replied, ' That I may be prep^ffcgd 
to die,' and frequently, ' That I may be pre- 
pared to die to-night.^ He was often heard 
to pray for himself during the greater part 
of many sleepless nights, that he might be 
fully prepared to meet the approach of . 
death, which he was sensible was fast has- 
tening upon him. And often he was over- 
heard asking his heavenly Father to remove 
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him from sin and pain to a better world — 
and where there is no head-ache ; for a dis- 
order in his head was the source of his 
greatest distress. He would also select 
passages of Scripture, for those who visited 
him to read, and it was evident to all, that 
he took unconmion interdSt in hearing the 
word of God. 

Perhaps never was a father more attach- 
ed to a child than Mr.T. ; and as the day 
of his son's dissolution drew near, the little 
boy would often ask, ' When will you come, 
papa ? — when jyill you come ? ' O, he felt 
a strong and artlent desire to have his fa- 
ther go»with him to the world of bliss. As 
thiik'hour approached, when this suffering 
child was to be released from pain and ush- 
ered into a purer state of existence, he was 
calm and untroubled in mind. The Savior 
he loved had taken away the sting of death : 
he had no fear, and peacefully and undis- 
turbed he entered the gloomy vale, leaving 
a smile upon his brow, and index of that 
serenity with which his spirit burst through 
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her tenement of c^jjr. To die such a death, 
who will not breathe a prayer ? 

So often are we furnished with biogra- 
phies of the happy deaths of children, it 
may be, that the healthy and playftil youth 
seldom lay it to heart. But will you pass 
this by, little friends, without inquiring 
about your own preparedness to die, should 
you be speedily called away from your ju- 
venile circles? It is a truth that ought to 
sink deep in every breast — thou must die ! 
But ah, how few among the giddy throng 
of the young and the careless, ever serioaa- 
ly put to themselves the question — Am I 
prepared to die ? Do not you, reader, put 
off this momentous inquiry ; but try to be a 
young disciple of Jesus ; doing those things 
only, which you know are well pleasing in 
his sights* Be assured then, if you do obey 
him, that you also will have peace in death, 
and go at last to dwell with all the ran- 
somed of the Lord. 
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AN UNHAPPT DBATH. 

Charles L was privileged beyond a 

great many children; although his parents 
were poor, he commenced early to attend 
a common school, and might have made 
great improvement in his studies ; but he 
was fond of play, and would often associ- 
ate with those boys who had no regard for 
their Maker and Preserver ; and not not un- 
frequently would he absent himself from 
school ; and to satisfy his master, would 
not scruple to utter a falsehood, if so be, he 
could screen himself from a just punish- 
ment. 

When quite young he was deprived of 
his father by death : and little Charles was 
never taught to love his God by his mother, 
who was not a pious woman. Instead of 
attending the Sabbath school, and reading 
his Bible, and striving to be made wise unto 
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salvation, the Lord's day was a day of sport 
and recreation to him. I do not rec.oUgct 
of ever seeing him attend the sanctuary of 
God, where all good children go, * to hear 
of Christ and lef^rn the way to heaven.' 
He was elsewjiere — ■ perhaps quarreling 
with a like vicious youih, or perhaps curs- 
ing Him who made the Sabbath day. But 
in crimes of such a nature, how can any 
presume long to stand out against the God 
of heaven ? Even the very youngest must 
feel the frowns of an avenging Jehovah, 
and though he long delay, yet will he come 
and strike terror through the most stubborn 
and rebellious heart. 

It was a beautiful morning towards the 
close of sunmier ; the sun shone brightly 
over the distant hills, and the birds of song 
filled the air with their melodious notes. 
Everything wore the look of gladness, and 
seemed to invite' the creatures of God to 
raise their morning devotions t6 him. But 
Charles arose as thoughtless as ever, with- 
out a single desire to praise Him who had 
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protected him through another night. He 
went about his play — associated with his 
companions^ and appeared as profane as 
ever. But ere the sun went down that day, 
I looked upon his once active form, and it 
was cold — ^life was extinct. He died as a 
fool dieth. Toward the after part of the 
day, with a few of his companions, Charles 
went to the water to bathe. And while en- 
tering, he was warned to be careful and not 
venture too far ; but he replied with pro- 
faneness of speech — which were the last 
words he ever uttered. He sunk — a high 
wave rolled over him, and he was seen no 
more, till his lifeless body was dragged 
from the river. Thus perished in the tenth 

year of his age, Charles L , a striking 

example of the visitation of divine justice 
on those who early set themselves to do evil. 
Youthful friend, what you have now read 
is not a fiction ; I can point you to the lit- 
tle mound beneath which repose the ashes 
of Charles L . And permit me to in- 
quire, if you are not going on in the same 
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way, taking the name of God in vain, and 
absenting yourself from the Sabbath school 
and the house of prayer ? — or, whether 
you would not prefer to suffer everything 
on earth, like the little boy, of whose death 
you read in the preceding sketch, and die 
an humble Christian — than to be able to 
sport to the latest moment of life, and in 
all your wickedness, be instantly called 
away from*time to stand before the bar of 
your Judge ? O, then, contrast the lives 
and the deaths of these two young persons, 
and immediately choose in whose steps you 
will follow. 

I have often feared, fliat, by reading so 
frequently of the deaths of the good and 
pious, you would think it followed of course 
that you must also die happy. But it is not 
so. You have just read of one, who had 
not the least idea of his situation, till he 
entered the eternal world ; and ther^" we 
must leave him to a just God. Such an 
end who would choose f But if he was 

prepared, and had long been waiting to ex- 

c2 
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the assistances of thy Holy Spirit, without 
which all the means of grace will prove 
ineffectual ; and make me an humble and 
lowly follower of Jesus Christ. Give me 
to understand thy word ; remove the dark- 
ness which sin has thrown over my mind ; 
and subdue me by thy grace. O, give me 
the temper of a little child, feeling my 
weakness, and ignorance,' and blindness — 
and, as it were, stretching out my hands to 
thee for help, and looking to thee wholly 
for deliverance from sin. I ask it for the 
Redeemer's sake. Amen.' 

Thus prayed my intimate friend William, 
a number of years ago, when the Spirit of 
God was striving with him. He was deep- 
ly anxious for his soul's eternal welfare, 
and in so great distress of mind, that sleep 
oftentimes forsook him. He would pace 
his room in agony^ uttering loud lamenta- 
tions and groanings. William often relat- 
ed to me his feelings, which were such as 
not to be described. In this state of mind 
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he continued many days, when gradually 
his convictions left him, and he returned to 
the world like a dog to his vomit. He now 
could fearlessly imprecate that Being who 
made him, and pour out his curses on eve- 
ry trifling occasion. And of all men, to 
me William appeared to be the most mis- 
erable. He could not enjoy the society of 
the Christian — he despised his -warnings 
and reproofs — and the world had seeming- 
ly lost its attractions for him. If anything 
came near to misery personified' it was he. 
He delighted in no company, and but few 
chose him as an associate. 

Soon after this, he removed to another 
State, where I heard but little of him, save 
that which led me to conclude that he was 
given over to hardness of heart. A year 
or two after, he visited his native place. 
When I saw him I could but notice the 
same unhappy Iqok, which he carried with 
him when he left^ 1 talked to him of re- 
ligion — he sneertfd and cast contempt at 
it. I invited him to attend the Sabbath 
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school with me. But he replied, ' Talk not 
to me about attending the Sabbath school 

— I want to hear nothing about it. It's 
always just so when I 'm here ; you are con- 
tinually talking about the meetings. I shall 
be glad when I get away. Do n't ever 
mention that to me again.' 

I was utterly astonished at what William 
said, and begged him not to talk thus, but 
it only offended him the more. 

At another time, I inquired respecting 
the death of one with whom we were both 
intimately acquainted. ' He died like a 
beast,' said he. I v/ished to know his mean- 
ing, when he informed me that he died in- 
sensible of his near departure, and that he 
thought it would be well with us at last, no 
matter how we lived. I reasoned a little 
with him, but it was like casting pearls be- 
fore swine. But oh ! his look — his look 

— I shall never forget it. JHe reminded me 
of Francis Newport — Jaut I pray that an 
end like his may nevejjjjpWilliam's. Some- 
time has passed since I sM!^ him, but doubt- 
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less he is the same unhappy, miserable be- 
ing. Once, no youth I loved better than 
him — I was pleased with his company, and 
delighted to be his associate. Now, noth- 
ing would tempt me to make him my com- 
panion. 

Children, be very careful that you resist 
not the Spirit of grace. Remember, if you 
have once had your sins set in order before 
you, and have turned back to the world, 
you may never again be moved upon by 
the blessed Comforter. Agonize inmiedi- 
ately at the throne of grace, and that hope 
which proves as an anchor to the Chris- 
tian's soul, shall be yours — yours foyever.- 
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When I was very small, I attended a 
town school, and among other boys was 
one by the name dt George G ^, a col- 
ored boy. He was a peaceable, attejvtive 
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scholar, and diligeirt in his studies, and had 
gained the affections of nearly the whole 
school. One day the master, rather petu- 
lantly, said to him, ' Blackey I put some 
wood in the stove ! ' George said not a 
word, but kept his eyes fastened on his 

book. ' George G !' said the master 

again, ' put some wood in the stove — quick 
too ! ' And the noble youth immediately 
obeyed, to the shame of the master, and 
the astonishment of the school. 

Poor George ! I have often thought of 
him, and the scenes of trial through which 
he has since had to pass, owing to the stig- 
ma which is universally cast upon persons 
of his sable hue. He is now removed from 
earth, as I trust, to a happy home. But I 
can never pass his retired grave, without 
thinking of his amiable heart, and the pu- 
rity of his motives, when I associated with 
him in childhood. O, that I could live 
like this poor, despised, degraded black — 
and die like him in triumph ! 
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Whose heart does not bleed for the 
wrongs inflicted on Africa's sons ? What 
eye can remain unmoistened at the recital 
of iheit woes ? 

Not a great many years ago, a woman 
came from one of the southern States, to 
a town in New-Eng'and, accompanied with 
a female slave. She was very ignorant — 
had never been taught her letters, and was 
not permitted on the Sabbath, to hear thei 
word of God read or explained. A color- 
ed man, who heard of her condition, wish- 
ed very much to set her free, and after one 
or two ineffectual attempts, he succeeded, 
with the help of a colored woman, in tak- 
ing her from her cruel mistress. A chaise 
was in readiness, and the slave was carried 
about thirty miles from town, to an acquain- 
tan ce of one who had previously engaged 
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the situation. But the poor woman was not 
contented here ; she thought of her husband 
and children whom she had left at the south, 
and this made her . feel unhappy. Mean- 
while her mistress offered individuals fifty 
dollars and one hundred dollars, if they 
would fiiid and return her : but none made 
search. 

After the slave had been absent two or 
three weeks, she was so discontented and 
anxious for her children, that she was 
brought back to town, and of her own ac- 
cord, went back to her mistress. 'You 
shall pay dear enough for this, when I re- 
turn,' said she, and the poor African was 
sorry that she had not retained her liberty 
— but now she could not be set free again, 
for her mistress watched her very narrowly, 
and confined her in a chamber a great part 
of the time she remained in town. 

Little children cannot conceive of the 

m 

wretchedness and the miserable condition 
of the poor slaves. Many of their owners 
treat them more like dumb beasts than like 
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human beings. It was so with the mistress 
of this slave. After she had returned to 
her with the hope of meeting again her 
husband and children, even this privilege 
was denied her, for on the homeward bound 
passage, she was sold to a slaveholder in 
JVorth' Carolina! Ah! then Were all her 
hopes of ever seeing again those whom she 
loved as life, at an end. How must her 
heart have been rent with agony at the 
thought ! Her beloved partner no more to 
enjoy her company, and het dear children 
to mourn the loss of a tender and afFec- 
tionate mother. 

Little children, pity the poor slaves — 
pity them with all your heart. How would 
you feel to be separated forever from your 
kind mother ? to see her face no more — no 
more to soe her smiling look of approba- 
tion — no more to receive the kiss of af- 
fection. I ask, how would you feel? Dear 
reader, you cannot imagine how much suf- 
fering is endured by the poor blacks. Hus- 
bands are separated from wives — children 
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from parents — brothers from sisters. O, 
I do want you to feel for their condition, 
and when you pray, ask God to bless them. 
Can it be, that some of you fret and scold, 
and disobey your parents and your teach- 
ers, when you have so much to enjoy and 
make you happy ? Think of the poor blacks. 
— Do you sometimes say you are cruelly 
treated, when requested to leave your play 
to do some favor for your parents f Think 
"'of the poor blacks. At all times when you 
imagine you have reason to be angry, or 
complain, or disobey your friends, I entreat 
you to remember the condition of a great 
many thousands of your fellow beings who 
V are in slavery — ignorant, unhappy, and 

miserable. 
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I pity the poor little slave, 

Who labors hard through all the day — 
And has no one 
When day is done, 
' To teach his youthful heart to pray. 

Ko words of love — no fond embrace — 
No smiles from parents kind and dear ; 

No tears are shed 

Around his bed, 
Iff l^ep fevers rage, and death is near. 
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None feel for him when heKvy chains 
Are fastened to his tender limb ; 

No pityinpf eyes — 

No sympathies — 
No prayers are raised to heaven for him. 

But I will pity the poor slave, 

And pray that he may soon be free ; 

That he at last, 

AVhen days are past. 
In heaven may have his liberty. 
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I like to see children pay good attention 
when at school — mind all their tenchers 
say, and try to become good and love their 
Savior. *^ 

I like to know that scholars pray for their 
teachers. When they do, it makes me 
think they love them, and want to obey 
them in all things. 

I like to see children study their lesson 
every day, so that when they meet their 
teachers on the Sabbath, they can repeat 
it without any difficulty. When my schol- 
ars do this, you cannot tell b.ow happy I am. 
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I like to know that children ask a great 
many questions about their lesson. It looks 
as if they wanted to understand all they 
read and hear. 

« 

I like to see children stop their teachers 
in the street, to make some inquiries about 
the portion of Scripture, which they are to 
repeat on the following Sabbath. When 
this is^done, I say to myself, 'Those schol- 
ars love their school, and will be beneiSted 
by the instructions of their teachers.' 

I like to see children obey their parents, 
and when recjuested by them to do any- 
thing, to go immediately about it, without 
saying, *I can't,' *Idon'twimt to,' or, 
* let James do it.' O, how it makes me feel 
when children disobey their parents, es- 
pecially my own scholars. 

I like to see children at the house of God 
on the Sabbath ; and when they enter, make 
as little noise as possible, immediately take 
their seats, and give good atte'ntion to all 
that the minister says. By seeing children 
go into the meeting house, and watching 
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their behavior there, I can almost always 
tell, whether they are pr not, good and 
obedient at home. 

I like to see children take their own pla- 
ces' — not put themselves on a footing with 
age and experience, an^ think they know 
enough already, without listening to the 
instructions of their teachers. When I 
see children behave thus, I always know 
they will grow up ignorant men and women. 



THE TARESE BROTHERS* 

The future is a mystery. We know what 
has been ; but what shall be, is hidden from 
us — is obscured in darkness; and our 
shortsightedness cannot penetrate the thick 
clouds of futurity. Man who is born in 
affluence, and surrounded by friends, may 
have been forsaken, friendless, and impris- 
oned, ere the day of death arrives, with 
none to remember his sorrows, or soothe 
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his mental agonies; while he who is of ob^ 
scure birth, known only as poverty is known, 
may have arisen to conspicuous seats, and 
distinguished honors. Ever thus it is. — 
Let none then boast of birth, or wealth, or 
friends ; nor let the poor,* the despised, the 
forsaken be cast down. Surely we know 
not what a few years will bring forth. 

It was a calm and serene morning in 
June. The king of day had but just peer- 
ed over the distant ocean. Not a cloud 
was seen stretched in lawless repose on 
the blue vault of heaven. But all was si- 
lence ; till the infant prattle of a fond moth- 
er's idols broke upon the stillness. They 
had arisen with the sun, and were now 
sporting in all the loveliness and buoyancy 
of cHildhood, upon the dark green earth. 
That mother then was happy. She could 
smile with her children, and look up to God, 
and bless him for the happiness he was per- 
mitting her to enjoy. But could she have 
overturned the strong-sealed pages of the 
future, her joy would have instantly been 
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ttlrned into sorrow — and the flush of health 
would have been swept from her brow. But 
it was not best for hef to read the fearful 
destiny of those whom she held dear as Hie. 
They Were comparatively innocent then, 
and she, like too many indulgent parents, 
presumed they ever would be thus. No 
crimes had stained their characters : they 
knew no wrong. Gay and ardent, careless 
of the future^ time swiftly hurried away the 
earliest morning of their days. 

Soon had the eldest stepped upon his 
fourteenth year ; but he was entirely an al- 
tered being. He now could drink, and 
swear, and fight, without fearing God or 
inan. No one who knew him, would employ - 
the impious boy, neither would he live with ^ 
his mother at home ; but uniting himself 
with a ship's crew, he followed a seaman's 
life, for a few months, and then sunk for- 
ever in the chambers of the great deep. 
Thus ended the life of the eldest son, who 
was once the pride of a kind father, and the 
beloved of a tender mother* 

D 
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The second is not dead. A little while 
ago I saw him. But ah, how different from 
what he once was ! -— iniquity had taken 
fast hold of him — he was intoxicated — 
and since then he has committed a crime, 
which confines him within the walls of a 
gloomy prison — condemned by the just 
laws of his country. 

The third son went down, to his grave, a 
wayward and an erring youths — in a short 
time his days were at their full. I can dis- 
tinctly remember the day I looked upon 
him, when his eyes were closed forever. 

The same sun as majestically moves up 
the heavens, as it did when these youth 
' Vere sporting in the playfulness of child- 
hood -~ but it throws not its beauteous 
beams upon the animating countenance of 
that once fond mother — nor does its gol- 
den rays gladden her sorrowing heart. She 
is dead to nature — dead, almost, to earth ; 
for she has lost all that she once held dear. 
And can a mother forget those whom she 
nursed in helpless infancy .'^ And when 
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they are no more, does she forget that they 
ever were f Never ! But had she nurtur- 
ed them to pray, and trained them up in 
the service of the Lord, think you, that she 
would now have been childless ? — now left 
to mourn because her children are not? 
Here is a warning to parents — if your off- 
spring now are young, there is hope. And 
will you suffer this precious seed time to 
glide misimproved away ? You now look 
with deep anxiety upon your children, as 
they skip about in life's young gaiety — and 
so did that mother of whom I have been 
speaking. But do not, I pray you, neglect 
to go with them to your closets ; for soon, 
like her, you may be called to mourn, as 
one and another of them are removed for- 
ever from your domestic circles. 

What is, or can be more' pleasing, than 
to observe a whole family kneeling before 
the fireside altar. There infancy and age 
unite in pouring forth the fervent desires of 
the heart, to the great God who made them. 

Would that every family were such ! — then 
d2 
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we could look forward with feelings of de- 
light ; and though we should soon lay our 
bodies in the dust, feel assured that our 
God would be our children's God, and the 
God of our children's children, even to the 
latest posterity. 

And is there nothing here, young friends, 
that, should interest you f The sun of your 
days may go down in the morning ; and are 
you prepared to die f Have you given up 
all that you once held dear, to follow the 
Savior? Has he your whole heart, and 
have you this day been upon your knees, to 
thank him for preserving your lives and 
health, during the silent hours of the past 
night? If not, you are unprepared for 
death. But I would beseech you as your 
friend, to become a Christian — to be rec- 
onciled to Gocf t then should you be early 
called away from earth, the Lord will take 
you up to glory, to enjoy and praise him 
forever and ever. 
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SOFT -WORDS TURN AWAY ANGE3R. 

Nothing is more true than this. Yet how 
few of the young in practice -believe it. 
They offend their playmates, and instead of 
manifesting penitence for their faults, will 
rather aggravate their friends by harsh 
words and indifferent looks. But you very 
well know, my little friends, how willing 
you are to forgive, when a playmate has 
unintentionally injured you and acknowl- 
edges his fault, and with soft and pleasant 
words, tells you he is sorry, and will en- 
deavor to injure you no more. But were 
he to say, he did not care, and was glad of 
it, and would do so again if he wished, 
your temper would be stirred, and instead 
of returning good for evil, you would give 
loose to hard and abusive words, and thus 
stir up strife, and manifest seeming hatred 

towards him. But, young friends, let me 
d3 
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entreat you never to indulge in abusive 
language, however dishonorably you may 
think, yourselves treated ; when one speaks 
ill of you return not 'railing for railing,' 

.but in soft and pleasant words, with good 
will and smiling looks, tell him of his fault, 
and, if I am not greatly mistaken, that friend 
will never speak ill of you again; but his 
affections will be gained, and he will use 
his best endeavors to promote your welfare 
and happiness. Now, will you not remem- 
ber at all times, that soft words turn away 
anger, and practice accordingly. 
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Never was was I more pleased with a 
little thing, than I was one day last sum- 
mer. On passing the street, I received 
quite a low bow from a little fellow, whom, 
on looking up, I discovered to be a scholar 
belonging to niy class in the colored Sab- 
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bath school. I returned the bow — and the- 
little child ran smiling along. What pleas- 
ed me so much, was, that this boy, only six 
years old, should take so much notice of 
his teacher, as to bow to him. Without 
this, he would have passed me unnoticed : 
but it was a reproof to me : I should know 
when my scholars are passing, for frequent- 
ly I might have an opportunity of convers- 
ing with them. I have often met my white 
scholars, but received no bow from them, 
although they are older than this child. 
They have sometimes held down their heads, 
and sometimes turned aside so as not to 
speak. This has hurt my feelings ; but I 
was more than paid in the bow from my 
African scholar. 



TIlS BRASS CANKON. 



^ A great many years ago, when quite 

'small, I used to be very fond of firing little 

cannons. Whenever I got a few coppers 
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for running on errands, I generally spent 
part of them in buying powder, and would 
then have fine sport in firing at little marks, 
set up at a distance. I cannot tell how 
many days I have spent in this manner; — 
but I loved the dangerous sport, and never 
happened to get injured in the least. 

Once I became possessor of a pretty lit- 
tle brass cannon, which I valued very high- 
ly. I was not so much afraid of being in- 
jured by its bursting, as I was of the slen- 
der pewter ones that I used to tjast, before 
I was the owner of this. J set everything 
by it : thought no body had more to bo 
proud of. One day, a little playmate said 
to me, * I wish you would sell me your 
brass cannon.' 

. * O, I cannot,' said I, * no, not for a great 
deal.' 

'But I will give you so much for it,' — 
mentioning the sum. 

I considered sometime ; for I knew the 
cannon was not worth half as much ; and 
then I told him be might have it. The bar^ 
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gain being settled, he took the cannon and 
I the pay. The little boy carried it home, 
fired it a number of times, and then lost it. 
Sometime passed, and, one day, as I waa 
walking near his house, I espied the lost 
cannon on the ground beside a fence. I knew 
to whom it belonged, instantly picked it up 
and placed it in my pocket, without saying 
a word to any one. When I went home, 
how glad I was to know I had my old can- 
non again, without thinking how wrong it 
was to keep it, when I had once sold it. 
. But then I did not care, if I was only the 
gainer, whether my playmate suffered by it 
or not. He would frequently mention the 
lost cannon to me, and thought all the 
while, that I was sympathising in his loss. 
I never told him that I found it, but ev^r 
after was exceedingly careful to keep it 
from his sight. 

There is not a reader of this book, per- 
haps, but who will say that I did wrong in 
keeping the cannon. So I did. I have 
thought of it a great many times since, 



C4 TO A FALLING LEAF. 

and wondered how I could have done so, 
when I had always been taught to take 
nothing that belonged to another. But, 
children, are not some of you guilty of the 
same sin that I fell into ? Do you not, 
sometimes, take from a playmate his arrow, 
his ball, his kite, or his hoop ? Remember, 
it is very wrong — it is sin — and your Ma- 
ker cannot approve of such conduct. He 
desires that you should live together a» 
brothers, and love one another, and make 
each other's interest your own. Do not 
forget this in future, but endeavor in all 
things, and at all times, to do unto your as*- 
sociates, as you would have them do unto 
you, if you were placed in like circum- 
stances. 



1 

TO A FAIiliUrO I.KAF. 



Unwelcome messenger ! hast thou come 
to tell me that the flowers have faded, that 
summer is ended, and that winter is ap- 
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preaching ? Methinks thou art an emblem 
of man's decay. Like thee, he springeth 
into existence — flourishes a little moment 
— is shaken by every passing breeze — till 
the summer passes over him, and he is gone. 
Dry and withered, in the autumn of life, 
man sinks lo his repose and is known no 
more. The places he once occupied are 
then occupied by others. 

Little reader, learn a lesson from the 
falling leaf — improve every hour in the 
spring of your days, for the time is not far 
distant, wlren you will fade like the leaf — 
sink to the earth, and mingle with the dust. 



A WRETCIIKD FAMIIiY. 

Not far from where I once resided, lived 
a family, consisting of a man and his wife, 
and two or three children, who were in a 
pitiful condition. The heads of the family, 
those who should set before tlieir children 
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a holy example, were given to intempe- 
rance. A friend of mine visited them, for 
the purpose of conversing with the mother, 
who was once a member of the church of 
Christ ! On entering the house, he found 
everything in disorder ; chairs, clothes, and 
crockery were strewed about the floor, and 
the husbapd and wife were so very intoxi- 
cated, as to be unable to stand, and the 
little children were hovering over a few dy- 
ing embers. O, what a heart rending scene 
was this ! Young, helpless babes without 
a mother's tenderness or a father's care. It 
was enough to chill one's blood to witness 
their condition. And are these the beings 
who bear the impress of Deity ? Are they 
destined to live when suns and planets shall 
set to rise no more forever ? 

My young friends, ye who are blest with 
kind and Christian parents, how would you 
feel to exchange situations with these poor, 
miserable, half-starved children ? How 
would you feel to be dressed in ragged, 
dirty clothes, and have no one to watch 
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over you with anxious solicitude ? You see 
then, that you are better off — ^better pro- 
vided for — have better homes, than many 
about you. God has done more for you 
than for other, and yet how many of you 
are disposed to repine at your lot — feel al- 
ways uneasy till your every wish is gratilS- 
ed. But look for a moment, at those poor 
children, without. food, without a place to 
rest their weary heads, without parents — 
for they who call themselves such^ are not 
worthy of that high-born title, are worse 
than none — without friends, for if any 
would be friendly to them, they forbear, 
knowing the situation they are in : look at 
this picture, I say, bring their condition 
home, as if it were your own, and then if 
you are disposed to murmur at your thrice 
happy lot, it would be just in God to de- 
prive you of all your privileges, and cast 
you upon the wide world, to seek an asy- 
lum with those who are unworthy of the 
Christian name. Then never let it be said 
that you forget your Maker, while surround- 
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ed by all that is needful to make you com* 
fortable and contented here. You can read 
the Bible and attend the Sabbath school, 
while many are deprived of like blessings ; 
and will you suffer it to be said that you are 
discontentd, and refuse to give your hearts 
to Christ ? Again I would remind you of 
those poor children ; do not forget them. 
What if on going home^ you should find 
your parents lying upon the floor, in such 
a situation, as not to distinguish you from 
other children — no smiles — no extended 
arms to press you to their bosoms — and no 
fond mother's kiss to greet you. This is 
their case, and do remember it. 

Do you ever disobey your parents, and 
instead of getting your lessons, and read- 
ing your books, run away from them, and 
associate with wicked youth, in loitering 
away your precious time f Remember those 
poor children, who have no one to watch 
over them in love, and entreat them to shun 
evil ways. Are you ever angry with your 
brothers or your sisters, and when reprov- 



.w 
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ed by your parents, not obey them, but con- 
tinue in your disobedience? Remember 
those poor children — and if you reflect a 
moment on their condition, I venture to say, 
that you will do so no more. Do you ever 
pray, when taught that it is your duty, by 
your parents and your teachers ? If not, 
remember those poor children, who scarce- 
ly ever hear of God, save in some profane 
oath ; who are never taught of heaven or 
hell, or of Jesus Christ who did for sinners. 
And whenever you fret or cry for useless 
trifles, or associate with those who take 
the name of God in vain, or disobey your 
parents or your teachers, or think you are 
too young to pray — I beseech you remem- 
ber those poor children, who have none to 
instruct them, none to pray with them, and 
none to love them. 
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THE AI/ttSBXD MIND* 

One morning a Sabbath school teacher 
was conversing with his class about the so- 
lemnities of death and judgment, heaven 
and hell, when he observed one of his little 
scholars to be weeping. On inquiring the 
cause, the child answered, ' I do n't want 
to go to heaven.' 

* Not want to go to heaven ! ' replied the 
teacher : ' Why not want to go there ? ' 

' I want to stay here.' 

His teacher then told him that he could 
not always live, and how much better it 
would be to live here in the fear of God, 
and then at last go to dwell with him forever. 

*But,' said he, 'I do n't want to be buri- 
ed up in the ground.' 

' It is only your mortal body that will die,' 
said his teacher. ' Your soul will never 
die, but will be happy with God forever, or 
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be forever miserable. Now, if you will 
become good, love Christ, and pray to him 
every day, he will give you a new heart, 
make you happy, aod at last take you to 
himself.' 

As stoon as his teacher said this, he dried 
his little eyes, and looked very thoughtful. 

The next Sabbath he attended his school 
as usual, when his teacher asked him, ' Do 
you think that you would now be wil- 
ling to die, and go to heaven f ' 

^ O, yes,' said he ; and he has often since 
been asked the same question, when his 
reply is, ' O, yes.' 



WORTHY OF IMTTATIOir. 

A woman, who kept a little shop, and 
was in the habit of retailing ardent spirits, 
not only during the week, but on the Sab- 
bath, was struck under conviction of sin by 
the Spirit of God. And although the re- 
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tail of ardent spirits on the Sabbath seem- 
ed to be her main support, she relinquished 
it ^otirely, notwithstanding the abuse and 
evil speaking of her former customers* * I 
do not know how I shall get a living,' said 
she to a pious sister, ' but as for selling 
spirit, now I profess to love the Savior, it 
is what I cannot do.' 

* The Lord will see that you do not want,^ 
said her sister, ' if you put your whole 
trust in him.' 

And truly she found it so. Her husband, 
who was gone to sea at the time of her 
conversion, returned, and could with her 
rejoice that she had forsaken her former 
employment ; he brought home all his wa- 
ges. O, is it not best to forsake every sin, 
and trust in him, who knowath all our wants i 

Not long after this woman's hu«band re- 
turned, her son also came home to rejoice 
with her. She now acknowledges that she 
is more than doubly repaid for all her sac- 
rifices, and is continually made glad in the 
God of her salvation. And thus will all 
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those find it to be, who are wtllmg to sac- 
rifice sinful gains. And what is such gain, 
compared with the loss of spiritual enjoj** 
ment? Surely the example of this poor 
woman is worthy of all imitation. 



the: first Biiossoan. 



When I was quite small, one day 1 ob- 
served a little pip, just springing from the 
ground, on the side of a street where there 
was much passing ; and pleased with the 
thing, I pulled it up, and transplanted it at 
the corner of a little spot of land, which 
was given me as my own to cultivate. I 
watered it well, destroyed the weeds that 
sprang up around it, and, as it grew taller, 
I trinmied off the useless little limbs. Be- 
fore the summer had passed, my tree was 
nearly a foot high. The following spring, 
the little buds soon unfolded their leaves, 
and it was my great delight to watch it every 

E 
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day. I felt proud of it ; called all my lit^ 
tie mates to examine it, and when they 
spoke of its beauty, my heart was rejoiced. 
When school was out, my tree was the first 
object that attracted my attention ; I was 
oftentimes in much fear, lest some idle boy 
should come, during my absence, and take 
it away, or that the cows would find their 
way to it, and eat it up. It was the idol of 
my little heart. 

During that summer it gro;^ uncommonly 
fast, and spread its bright green leaves over 
quite a porXion of my garden. Sometimes 
I would go and sit by it hour after hour, to 
guard it from danger, and say to myself, 
' By and by I shall eat some fruit from this 
tree: on this limb will I sit to gather it; 
and a little friend shall stand there, to catch 
the fruit as it falls.' And O, how pleased 
was I to think of it ! Under my constant 
care, the tree grew taller and taller, and 
looked to me more beautiful every spring. 
At one time it was half as tall as myself, 
at another time, two thirds as tall, and, I 
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shall never forget, when it was just as tall 
as myself. I loved it morep4han ever then ; 
and was more anxious to protect it from 
danger. Thus it grew, till one spring I 
had to get up in a chair to reach the top 
of it. After the leaves had all sprang out, 
one morning as I was gazing into it, I saw 
a little blossom unfolding itself to the sun. 
In a moment I ran into the house, filled 
with joy, to inform them all of what I had 
seen. It was my tree that had a blossom 
on it — my own tree — and the plumb that 
it should bear would be mine. This thought 
gave me so great a sensation of pleasure, 
that I was uneasy all the day; nor could I 
keep my mind from thinking of it. In the 
fall of that year, I picked off the plumb ; 
for it did bear one ; and divided it among 
the whole family ; and I thought nothing 
that I had ever eaten tasted so well. Now, 
many, many years have passed away, and 
my tree is a great one : in the warm days 
of summer, I can stand shaded beneath 
those once tender limbs, which I. was so 

£2 
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careful to protect. This spring it was fill- 
ed with blos9opis, and, next autumn I hope 
to gather a great many plums ; for it ought 
to yield a great many, considering the pains 
that I have taken with it, and the anxiety 
which it has caused me. 

Children, what inference shall I draw 
from this story f Like this little tree, you 
are growing up under the fostering care of 
your parents. They love you — they guard, 
with deep anxiety, the helpless moments of 
your infancy, and now they are in much 
fear, lest you should be induced to stray 
from their commands, and listen to those 
who would draw you away from virtue and 
truth. They are in continual fear. Day 
after day they watch over you, and pray 
over you, and pluck from your paths the 
weeds of folly and sin. When they see you 
endeavoring to do well, their hearts rejoice. 
When a neighbor praises your good con- 
duct, they will feel more satisfaction, than 
though they were possessed of the wealth 
of the Indies. Should you make friends of 
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the profane, end lore to be found in the 
company of the scorner, oh, then their 
hearts will feel an indescribable pain — 
and they will use all their endeavors to 
bring yoa to the enjoyments of religion. 
As year after year of your lives pass away, 
and they behold you growing up to man- 
hood, nothing will delight their hearts so 
much as to see you blossom and bear the 
fruits of righteousness. When they see 
anything in you like a spirit of humility 
and prayer, they will be doubly attached to 
you, and rejoice and praise Him, to whom 
they are indebted for every blessing. When 
you have arrived to that age, when it be- 
comes necessary for you to leave the pa- 
rental roof, to engage in the active scenes 
of life, how encouraging must it be for them 
to reflect, that you arc now- bearing that 
fruit, which will enable you to be exten- 
sively useful in life, and which will secure 
to your bouIb a mansion among the blest 
in heaven. 
Dear children, profit by what Isay — re- 
."9 ■ 
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quite not the solicitude and care of your 
kind parents, by a life of disobedience to 
their commands, but resolve in the strength 
of the Almighty, to grow up a blessing to 
them, and thus prove a blessing to all 
around you. 



CHIIiDRSN, DO TOU PRAT T 

A teacher overheard the following con- 
versation between two Sabbath school 
scholars. 

' Does your teacher ever ask you if you 
pray f ' 
' Yes.' 

' And what do you tell her ? ' 
'I tell her that I do, sometimes.' 
* But my teacher says it is not enough 
that we should say the Lord's prayer — but 
that we must use our own words, to tell 
God of our wants, and ask" him for those 
things we need.' 
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Dear readers, who are in the habit of 
praying only the Lord's prayer, be per- 
suaded that it is not sufficient to repeat it 
day by day in a thoughtless manner, but 
that you must pray from your heart in or- 
der to obtain peace of mind, and find ac- 
ceptance with God. 



THK DIFFXSRX^lffCE:. 



I sometimes hear the question sneering- 
ly asked, 'What 's the difference between 
a Christian and a sinner.'*' Let a youth 
answer, who but recently took the vows of 
God upon him. It is the simple, unvar- 
nished language of his heart, as he related 
it to the writer, who visited him a short 
time since. 

' Once I was a very bad boy, and I can- 
not tell how much grief I have caused my 
poor mother. O, how often has she cried, 
and cried because of me<— and when I 
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think of it now, sometimes I cannot help 
crying too. One night last summer, my 
little brother was from home till it was quite 
late, and ma was worried about him. Then 
all the grief I had caused my mother came 
into my mind, and I could not help saying 
to her, 'Mother I know how to pity you 
now.' * * * * 

'Once I scarcely thought of a hereafter, 
but if I had died then, where should I now 
be ? When I think how wicked I 've been, 
it makes me cry — I cannot help it. Al- 
though I was such a wicked boy, it was not 
because I was taught no better — my moth- 
er would often talk to me — but I would 
not mind.' 

But now, this boy loves to do what is 
right, and hates those sins which he for- 
merly loved. This is the difference be- 
tween the child of God and an enemy to 
religion. And what little reader will not 
inquire of himself, * Do I really hate to 
commit sin, and love to do the will of my 
Father in heaven f ' 
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A STUDIOUS BOY. 

I once met a young person, with whom I 
had quite an interesting conversation. He 
told me his native town, his name, and his 
age — and that he was pursuing a course of 
studies, preparatory to the gospel ministry. 
^ A great many,' said he, ' who think of 
studying for the ministry, do it with very 
little forethought, and go about the work 
as though it were a trade.' He said a great 
deal more that I cannot remember, by 
which I ascertained that he had taken hold 
of his studies in a right manner. This boy, 
I afterwards learned, has not only commit- 
ted to memory the whole New Testament, 
but also the book of Job and the Psalms. 
And how do you think he learned so large a 
portion of the Bible ? Simply by learning 
a few verses every day, and persevering in 
so doing. He is not yet fifteen years old ; 
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— and what an abundance of Scripture 
knowledge is treasured up in his mind I 
How great an advantage will this be to him, 
when he comes forth to preach the un- 
searchable riches of Christ ! He will nev- 
er, never regret the pains that he has tak- 
en, nor the time that he thus spent in stud- 
ying the word of God. I heard a man say^ 
who is intimately acquainted with this yo«th,. 
* It is astonishing to hear with what readi- 
ness he repeats passages from the Bible 
You would think by his'conversation and 
his prayers, that he were an old Christian/ 
How many children there are, who ap- 
pear unwilling to get even their Sabbath 
school lessons — perhaps one verse a "day. 
If there are any such, who read the ac- 
count of this boy, let them no longer think 
theirs a hard task. But children, why will 
not you try to commit the whole Testa- 
ment ? It now seems a hard task I know, 
but it will appear quite easy a dozon years 
hence. If you learn no more, do leara one 
verse a day, perfectly, to say to your teacher. 
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MY MA8TBRk 

Whenever I pass Mr. H*** in the street, 
I always remember how kind he used to be, 
when I attended his school some fifteen 
years ago. I recollect in particular, one 
day I asked him if I might have leave to 
go out f 

' No, my little fellow, you cannot go now,' 
said he, putting his big hand upon my head, 
and smiling very pleasantly, ' you cannot 
go out now, for there is one boy out.' 

I was not over seven years old then, and 
I perfectly remember his kind look as he 
answered me — I shall never forget it — 
and I shall always love him for it. Chil- 
dren seldom forget the little favors and 
kindnesses they receive. 

After my master gave me an answer, I 
went to my seat, and took up my book with 
a better relish, than I had done for many a 
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day before. But if he had looked cross at 
me, and had said, 'No ! you shant go out ! 
take your seat instantly I ' I could never 
have had that affectionate regard for him, 
neither would I have been contented to go 
to my seat, and take up my book. I often 
think of this little incident, since I have 
grown up to manhood, and am privileged 
with instructing a class in the Sabbath 
school ; and try to be just so kind to my 
dear scholars — and I trust I have not al- 
together failed in the attempt. 

I would here urge upon my little readers 
the importance of cherishing feelings of 
kindness towards their associates. When 
a friend is sick^ visit him, and sympathise 
in his affliction. If he be poor, encourage 
him, and use your endeavors to promote 
his welfare. Believe me, nothing will be 
lost by these little kindnesses — but you will 
be remembered with affectionate regard, 
long afler these trifling favors are forgotten 
by you, and should you early die, your memo* 
ries will be fondly cherished in their hearts. 
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PRIDE. 

* When I went to the Sabbath school,' 
said a sick little scholar, 'I used to like to 
get a long lesson — I felt proud to get 
more than the other scholars did.' 

* If you should attend the Sabbath school 
again,' said I; ' do you think you should feel 
proud to get your lessons?' * 

* No, sir, I do n't think I should ; but I 
should feel glad to get them. It is wicked 
to be proud.' 

O, how many children feeFproud of what 
they do, when, if they left the same undone, 
it would be a sin ! Some are proud when 
they get long and perfect lessons to lay to 
their teachers ; others, for doing some act 
of kindness for a friend — while many are 
proud in doing a favor for their parents. 
But, children, is there anything here to be 
proud of .^ Is n't it jrour duty to get your 
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lessons — be kind to your associates, and 
obey your parents ? It is. Then of what 
are you proud ? Dear readers, do remem- 
ber that the eye of Jehovah is continually 
upon you, and, if you indulge the least 
feeling of pride in your bosoms, he cannot 
love you. Never again feel proud of do- 
ing that which it is your bounden duty to 
do ; for certainly if you do it not, you will 
conduct very improperly, besides greatly 
ein in the sighH of Heaven. 



BOOKS Ul HEATSir. 



A good woman was talking to her little 
^andchild, who had been to the Sabbath 
school but a short time, about heaven and 
the good people there, when the litttlegirl 
seemed to be in deep thought, and present- 
ly said, ' Grrandma, do they have books in 
jieaven.*^' This child had learned to read 
and love hfer little hooka, although but four 
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years of age. O, that every child might 
love her books as well ! 



TlSrrS TO A SICK SABBATH SCHOItAR. 

It is pleasant to sit beside the sick and 
the afflicted, while their hearts are warm 
"with a Savior's love, and converse about 
those things that relate to our everlasting 
good. The following conversations I had 
with a Sabbath school scholar, confined by 
sickness, during my interviews with him. I 
learned that the subject of religion had oc- 
cupied his mind sometime before I saw him. 

During my first visit to James, he inform- 
ed me how long it had been since he thought 
himself a sinnel-, and now expressed a good 
hope in the mercy of God. 

' How happy we shall at last be,' said he, 
* if we go to heaven. We shall not then 
think about our sufiferings here.' 

I asked him if he felt reconciled to his 
situation f 
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^ I know that it is all right,' said he, ^ and 
why should I repine ? It would only be 
making my situation more trying.' 

* Do you not wish sometimes to get bet- 
ter, so that you can again go out and play 
with the boys ? ' 

' 1 do n't care much about it. There have 
been a number of young persons serious 
this summer; but I am afraid that some of 
them will go back into the world again.' 

' Do you like to have young persons vis- 
it you?' 

' Yes, sir.' 

He then spoke of his Sabbath school, and 
said he had not attended it for sometime; 
that he liked to attend before he was taken 
sick. After a pause, he said, 'How many 
take the broad road, instead of the narrow 
path ! ' 

One evening, when I visited James, he 
was examining the Bible, to find the chap- 
ter, in which is recorded the account of the 
children who mocked Elisha. He had been 
reading about the prophet, in a little book, 
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and was now examining the Bible to satis- 
fy his mother that it was a correct account. 
' It is so ! ' he exclaimed, when he found 
the words, Go up thou bald head — ' it is so I' 
and then he read a number of verses. 

I sincerely wish that all children were 
as ready to examine the Scriptures, to know 
for a certainty that what they read and hear 
about Christ and holy men is the truth of 
God's word. 

Conversing about the shortness of life, 
and the trials which often come upon us, 
James said, 'In heaven we shant think 
about them.' 

* I presume you would not exchange your 
situation,' said I, ' sick as you are, for the 
condition of a great many who are pleas- 
antly and comfortably situated in life, but 
who have not religion f ' 

*No, indeed,' said he. 

' And you are not sorry that you begun 
to think about religion ? ' * O, no, sir.' 

*Do you think you had any serious im- 
pressions previous to your last ? ' 
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• No, sir, I was a great sinner before.' 

At this interview, James asked me if my 
Sabbath scholars paid good attention to 
what was said to them ? 

I replied that my class was small, and 
the children young, but that considering, 
they paid pretty good attention. 

He also told me that he had read the 
Memoir of Nathan Dickerman through sev- 
ei\ or eight times, and that he admired the 
book. 

On a Sabbath evening I asked him if he 
had been reading anything that day ? 

' I have been reading the Bible,' said he, 
^ I do nH read any other book on the Sab- 
bath.' 

At another time, I made the same inqui- 
ry, when he replied, * I have not been able 
to read anything but the Bible — and I nev- 
er like to omit reading that.' 

Children, do you so much dislike to omit 
reading the word of God ? Ask yourselves,*^ 
why it is, that this little boy should love the 
Bible better than you ? And if you answer 
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irightly, you will say it is because he is a 
Christian and you are not. 

' When any one died,' he said, referring 
to the time when he was in health and 
thoughtless, ' it made me feel unhappy — 
but I did not consider that I must die too. 

W P , who died summer before 

last, was a Christian, but I did not know it 
then. Strange I did not think more about 
it, when he lived in the same house with 
•*me ! ' 

His mother met with a little misfortune 
one day, which caused her to weep a little, 
• and James said to me, 'I cried too — I al- 
ways cry when mother doe»— I cannot 
help it.' 

I asked him if he thought much about 
death f 

* Yes, sir,' he replied. 

' Do you feel willing to die ? ' 

' I feel willing to do as God thinks best. 
Jt is natural, you know, for young persons 
to prefer life ; and I cannot say but tha,^ I 
should rather live.' 
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'Does the thought of death make you 
unhappy ?' 

* Why, sometimes it does when I think 
of the last struggle.' 

Speaking of a young woman who lately 
died, he said, ' Her parents would n't let 
any person visit her to converse with her 
on the subject of religion. Do n't you 
think great condemnation will come upon 
her parents? If they repent in this world, 
they will havS a great deal to reflect upon.' 

He said he did not know what made us 
fear death, when God has said we shall be 
happy hereafter. 

' In my di%ams, sometimes I see the holy 
angels, and think they have come to take 
me. * 

' I h^ye thought, sometimes, that Chris- 
tians, who lived in the Savior's time, were 
a great deal better than we, and at other 
times I think there' are as good men now. 
I read to-day, in Dr. Payson's Sermons,** 
how interesting it would be to converse 
with an old man, who had lived in the days 
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of the apostles — and I think it would — 
how much more we should know ! 

' I sometimes think how dreadful it would 
be to commit the unpardonable sin — I was 
telling pa about it to-day — I read some- 
where in the Bible, that we should not be 
brought again to repentance, neither in this 
world, nor that which is to come. What a 
dreadful thing it would be to commit this 
sin ! ' 

One time the doctrine of universal sal- 
vation was mentioned to James, when he 
said, * When Mr. — was here the other 
day, he said this doctrine was well enough- 
to live by, but it would not do to die by. 
IJow, I think it cannot be good to live by. 
We are not so happy in that belief, as we 
are when we believe and obey God.' 

Speaking of a woman that was sick, he 

said, * She thinks a good moral life will 

save her ; — it is a good thing to live a mor- 

^ al life, but it is better to become a Chris- 

" tian ! ' 

And a great deal more this sick scholar 
r2- 
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said, which I have not recorded. But here 
is sufficient to lead every impenitent youth 
to the conclusion, that this boy knows some- 
thing with which he is unacquainted. Do 
you not wish to be like him? Then you 
will also be prepared to meet the Savior 
whenever death sball hurry you away. But 
if you continue- in the ways of sin and fol- 
ly, the hour of death v^ill always be filled 
wfrth dread when you contemplate it, and 
when the season approaches, who can tell 
the horrors that will take hold of your ag- 
onized spirits ? Profit, dear children, profit 
by what you have read about this*sick Sab* 
bath school scholar. 
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In an African Sabbath school, one day, 
a teacher had but two scholars in his class. 
One boy had selected a book from the li- 
brary, while the other found much difficul-* 
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ty insetting one to suit him, and at last 
said, he wanted the book that his little mate 
had chosen. The other boy no sooner 
heard of this, than he said, 'He may have 
my book if he wants it, and I will take an-' 
other.' But this did not satisfy him — he 
still looked.sullen — and heVitated whether 
to take the book or not. The other boy 
again replied, 'Do n't be offended now — 
do n't be wicked,' and he finally took the 
book. 

Let me now inquire, how many of my 
readers would be as willing to yield to their 
little mates, as was this little colored boy ? 
Although he wanted the book very much 
himself, he permitted his teacfher to give it 
to the other child ; thus setting a good ex- 
ample for other children to follow. 
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One Sabbath, a little girl went home 
from school and asked her mother, who 
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was a pious woman, how she could get a 
new heart. After her mother had answer- 
ed her question, and told her how to get a 
new heart, the little girl began to talk to 
her younger sisters, and tell them how wick- 
ed it is to sin against God, and that she 
wanted to hare them try to love the Sa- 
vior. The mothef, after her daughter had 
felt so much interested in religion .was much 
''Jiiore engaged than before; for she was 
ashamed to see her little girl so mucli more 
interested than herself. And not only her 
mother, but her neighbors too, appeared to 
feel a great deal on the subject of religion. 
This little girl had been round among them, 
and told them about becoming good, and 
going to heaven — and some of them, it 
was hoped, had been led to think of their 
lost condition, by what she said to them. 
Only see how much good this little girl did 
in a short time. And from such feeble ex- 
ertions, who knows but a revival of religion 
may spring ? Reader, will not you try to 
do good in the same way ? 
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'WISHING TIMES A'WAT. 

I have often heard children say, ' I wish 
I were two years older,' and, ' O, how I 
wish I were a man ! ' and, ' Time appears 
very long -^ it seems as if I should never be 
any older.' I say, I have often heard from 
the lips of young persons, such language 
as this. But it is evident they are not in- 
fluenced by right motives, or they would 
never wish away their precious time. They 
are not aware, that, as often as a day pass- 
es, they are one day nearer ihe judgment 
seat, and their eternal destiny. They sup- 
pose that life before them, will be just as 
long, when childhood and youth have pass-^ 
ed. And they imagine too, that as few 
cares will disturb iheir breasts, and as^ lit- 
tle sorrow and grief will prey upon them, 
as now. They seem to think that life be- 
fore them is like a calm, unruffled sea-** 
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and long to launch their all upon its deep, 

/ wide bosom. But could many of you, my 

i young friends, see what awaits you in fu- 

3j lure — the bitter tears — the untold sor- 

V rows — the false friendships — the blasted 

hopes — the grievous disappointments — 
^ the chilling frowns — the sore temptations 

— and all the envyings — strifes — hatreds 

— backbitings — bickerings — despisings 
"* of an unfeeling world, how anxious you 
5- would be to retain your spring of life, and 

how deeply would you regret, that time is 
^ so hasty in its course. There is before 

J you, children, what you little suspect, and 

happy will you be, if you are prepared to 
meet the bufFetting of the world, by a meek 
and gentle disposition, which has been tem- 
pered by the all-subduing influence of our 
* holy religion. As I relate to you a short 
account of one or two individuals, I trust 
that you will not wish away your time, but 
endeavor to improve every moment, in some 
good undertaking, and avoid those paths, 
through which many a once promising 
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youth has wandered, till he has so far stray- 
ed from virtue and happiness, as to be irre- 
coverably lost both for time and etertity. 

The Okphan. 

R was, when young, a good and 

pleasant boy. I cannot tell how many 

hours I have spent with him, beating t-he 

hoop, or flying the kite, when the sun of 

• youth was shedding its cloudless rays across 

our happy path. But poor R had no 

one to teach him to forsake the ways of sin, 
and daily seek direction from above. No 
father counseled, advised, directed him. — 
No mother's tender prayer, secured for him 
the blessing of peace. For they both di- 
ed before he was able to call them by their 
endearing names ; and hp was left without 
a guide. Mr. *^** adopted him as his own 
son, but he was little better, or rather worse 

than if R had had no one to provide 

him with food and raiment. Mr. **** was 
intemperate. He was the .first drunken 
man I ever saw. I remember— -it was a 
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great while ago, and I was very young — I 
remember seeing him lying asleep upon a 
pile of boards. Oh, what a sight it was to 
me, so young as I was ! I shall never for- 
get it. A number of bad boys were around 
him — some were throwing things at him, 
while others were laughing. Mr. **** is 
still alive — is quite aged — but clings to 
his bottle with a grasp so strong, that death 
alone can wrench it from him. To this 
man — this wicked, intemperate man, was 

R entrusted. And as he grew older, 

be too partook of Mr. 's bad practices. 

Before he had arrived to the age of man, 
he could swallow the fatal drug with per- 
fect indifference. He had been trained to 

it. No doubt Mr. often, when R 

was quite young|^gave him to drink, thatj 
which has caused his ruin. R has now 

become so intemperate, that he will not 

work ; and both he and Mr. have 

gone home in the same state of intoxica- 
tion, to swear at, and quarrel with, each 
other. They have frequently disturbed 
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their neighbors by their noisy conduct — 
they have even come to blows. They grew 
worse and worse, and what added more 
than all to the disgrace of the family, was, 

Mr. 's wife also became addicted to 

the same unconquerable habit. This fam- 
ily had now become di family of drunkards ! 
But it could not long remain together. 

Poor R was hurried to the workhouse. 

Yes, that once bright, and happy, and 
cheerful boy, is reduced, by his own miff- 
conduct, and early bred habits, to the mis- 
ery of want and dependence. Joy has tak- 
en a long farewell of him, and happiness 
has bid him her last adieu. Never again 
do I expect to see the smile of cheerful- 
ness mantle his cheek. If, perchance, he 
should be released from the workhouse, on 
his determination to touch not the unclean 
thing, and conduct better than before — I 
fear that his word would soon be broken. 
He will never be a steady man, I am certain. 
Dear reader, take warning from him, and 
never, never^ never touch a drop of spirit. 
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The Youth Ashamed. 
' F — is another young man, who has been 
ruined by strong drink. He was once blest 
with all that makes life pleasant and desir- 
able — was surrounded by parents and 
friends— * but he associated with wicked 
youth and learned the habit which contin- 
ued to grow upon him. He was married — 
but for one or two years after this, he was 
not known to drink to excess. But the hab- 
it of drinking daily, led him to drink free^ 
ly and often. Now, he partly neglects his 
business, and leaves his wife and family to 
suffer. He is often carried to his home. 
On the evening of a very cold day in win- 
ter, I was with a friend in his shop, when 
some ope tapped at the window. My friend 
opened the door, and whom should he see, 
but F — , in such a state as to be unable to 
walk. * Why F — ! ' said he, ' what is the 
matter?' 'I want you to go home with 
me,' he replied. ' I am sorry to see you in 
this state,' said my friend — and he left me 
in the shop with him, while he went after 
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his brother to stay till he returned. While 
there, F — said to me, ' 1 wish I had never 
seen a drop of rum. ...I hope God will.iiev^J 
er let me raise another glass to my lips ! 
Oh ! I am ashamed of what I have done.... 
lam ashamed ! ' — and he- wept like a child • 
— but they were not tears of real peni- 
tence. My friend soon returned, and he 
assisted him home; but it was with much 
difficulty; for F — could hardly stand, 
much less walk. If no one had seen him 
home, he would undoubtedly have perish- 
ed; for his home was far distant from niy 
friend's shop. 

Sin, they say, is like pitch. If we touch 
it, it clings to us. It certainly is so with 
the sin of which I have been speaking. 
These young men little thought that they 
were bringing upon themselves so much 
misery, when they first raised to their lips 
the intoxicating bowl. Oh, no ! They . 
thought it as easy to break from, as to lay 
hold of, sin. But they were greatly mis- 
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taken. And so will you be, children, if 
^ .^you now indulge in any bad practice, and 
jjf- hope not to be tempted in fiiture. The 
more you indulge in sin, the more you are 
tempted. Do you look forward to man- 
hood, with high hopes and fond expecta- 
tions ? So did poor R j so did F — ; 

and so did thousands who rise early to go 
to the strong drink. But where, where arre 
they now ? Thay have fallen. The deed 
has been committed which urged their 
downfall, and never again will they regaia 
p that standing in society which they once 
pccupied. I beg you to beware — to guard 
against temptation — to watch unto prayer. 
You shall then be safe — and go mto the 
world well prepared to act your part with 
joy, and come off conquerors, at last, 
through Christ Jesus. 
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THS: OI<I> MAN'S STORT. 

I was particularly interested, in hearing 
from the lips of an aged man, a short ac- 
count of his life — so much so, that I have 
attempted to sketch it down, for the in- 
structiori of my youthful readers. 

*I was born in Boston, in the year 17 — . 
In my early days, I knew nothing of care, 
anxiety, or sorrow. I wanted for nothing 
that was necessary to make life pleasant 
and happy. I attended a good school, and 
made steady progress in my studies. At a 
suitable age, I was put as an apprentice to 
a man who had quite an extensive run of 
business in his line. When my apprentice- 
ship expired, I commenced business for my- 
self, and carried it on prosperously for a 
number of years, when, by the solicitations 
of a few young companions, I was induc- 
ed to leave mv native town for another 
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State. Then, I was quite well off ia the 
world; but when I arrived in this place, I 
was carried into the company of the in- 
temperate and the gambler, and there lost 
all that I possessed. If I but had my time 
to live over again, how differently would I 
conduct ! But I was young and careless, 
and did n't think of the future consequenc- 
es of my doings.' 

Here I interrupted his narrative, by as- 
senting to his words, and remarking, how 
very often I have heard the aged lament 
over the follies of their youth. He re- 
sumed — 

' From the day that I left my native town, 
it was nearly a quarter of a century, before 
I again beheld it. But ah ! how changed ! 
It seemed. to me a new place; and when I 
began to inquire for this companion and 
that, no one knew them : another genera- 
tion had sprung up. I visited the grave- 
yards, and they were thronged with the 
ashes of thousands, which four-and-twenty 
years had swept giway. I read the inscrip- 
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tions on the stones erected above the graves, 
and I could remember hundreds that ap- 
peared familiar. 

' I examined the signs, as I passed along 
the streets, and one only was familiar to 
me ; and that my own hands put up more 
than forty years ago. The others were 
the work of a younger generation. In all 
the city, I could find but two, with whom I 
was acquainted in early life, except an on- 
ly sister, from whom I had been so long 
separated, that she knew me not. O, what 
changes will a few years produce ! Nearly 
all my playmates and school-fellows are re- 
moved to unknown countries, or slumber 
in the dust. The stations they occupied 
are filled by others; the treasures they 
gathered have made others rich ; the lau- 
rels of honor, for which they so diligently 
studied, have faded, and long since ceased 
to gratify their hearts, and the pleasures 
they so eagerly sought, have, doubtless, 
proved to be mere phantoms. When 1 re- 
flect on my past life 5 the joys and sorrows ; 
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the blasted hopes, and the false friendship 
of the world, I am led to the conclusion, 
that earth can brin^ no solid good to the 
immortal mind. We must seek some high- 
er enjoyment, and happy, thrice happy is 
that man, who began in childhood and 
youth, to serve that Being, to whom he is 
indebted for life, and for all its enjoyments. 
He is safe, though cares come in upon him 
like a flood. He stands firm and sure amid 
the convulsions of earth, on that Rock — 
the Rock of ages, which abideth forever.' 



